GLADSTONE                        8l
in a hurry" tried, unlike himself, to rush the
country, split his party in the effort, ruined his
own activity, and was reduced to the state of soli-
tude described by Cardinal Manning. It is useless
now to discuss either whether Gladstone's Home
Rule Bill could have saved the Irish Connexion,
or even whether the Connexion was worth
saving. Probably nothing short of a republic
could ultimately satisfy Ireland. But we can
study the tireless devotion of Gladstone to an idea,
a devotion which led to his becoming Prime
Minister at eighty-three, and for all his prestige,
one of the most solitary men in England. His
official life may be split into two halves; from
1841-1863, when he was the architect of Free
Trade, and from i86&-i8g3 when he endeavoured
to solve the Irish problem. In the first he was
successful. In the second he failed, but he has
gathered round his name all the beauty which is
attached to failure.
The administration formed by Gladstone in
1868 was the most efficient instrument of govern-
ment to hold office in England between the
Cabinet of Sir Robert Peel in 1841, and that of
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in 1905. Glad-
stone's purely personal activities were confined to
the three first-dass Irish measures mentioned
above. The Ministry, however, passed a mass of
legislation, m<St of which, in an ideal state, would
have been voted before the Enfranchisement Bill of
1867. There were few vested interests on which
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